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CONSIDERATIONS,  kc. 


TH£  reform  in  the  reprefentatloh  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  which  the  Mini- 
fter  is  about  to  bring  forward  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  in  itielf,  and  when  the  times  and 
circumftances  are  confidered,  thit  importance 
is  much  incrcafed,  and  the  queftion  m.ay  be 
found  to  involve  in  it  the  future  fate  of  the 
Englilh  nation.  On  a  matter  of  fuch  exterit,  I 
fuppofe  every  Englifhman  who  is  able  to  m.ak« 
up  his  mind  on  the  fubjedly  will  ftand  acquitted 
from  being  urged  by  any  vain  motives  for  de- 
claiing  his  opinion  to  the  world.  And  as  in 
difcuffions  of  fubjeds  v.hich  are  of  great 
magnitude,  the  matter,  rather  than  the  ftyle,  is 
to  be  regarded  ;  it  follows,  that  thofe  who  feek 
information  from  communications  made  by 
otliers,  will  look  for  truth  and  found  reafoning, 
rather  than  elegance  and  the  graces  of.  compofi- 
A  tion. 
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tion.  If  the  cafe  were  otherwifc,  I  am  fo  fcnfiMc 
of  my  deficiency  in  that  way,  that  I  fhould 
hardly  prcfumc  to  offer  my  fentiments  to  the 
public. 

I  SHALL  ftate  fuch  arguments  as  I  have  heard 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  reform,  and  afterwards 
confider  the  weight  of  them. 

The  fii'fl  is  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown, 
through  the  means  of  corruption,  which  fo 
fong  as  it  continues  unrcftraincd,  muft  tend  to 
ihake  the  very  foundations  of  liberty.  The 
fecond,  that  the  means  in  their  nature  beft  cal- 
culated for  checking  that  power,  are  materially 
altered  from  their  original  inflitution,  I  mean 
the  power  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
rn  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Many  of  the  bo- 
roughs which  are  now  reprefented,  whatever 
their  flate  might  have  been  formerly,  are  be- 
come intirely  ufelefs,  as  being  without  conftitu-^ 
ents,  or  fallen  fo  greatly  into  decay  as  to  have 
become  the  property  of  a  few  individuals.  That 
in  confequence,  boroughs  coming  under  this 
defcription,  inftead  of  aflitiing  to  protect  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjedts,  and  maintain  the  equili- 
brium of  the  three  eftates,  have  adminiftered  to 
the  undue  influence  of  the  a'owD^  and  alfo  cre- 
ated 
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ated  one  fpecies  of  corruption  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  conflitution.  I  mean  bribery  at  eledions, 
either  to  independait  voters  for  their  fuffrages, 
or  to  individuals  who  have  an  exclufive  property 
in  them.  Thefe  are  the  principal  arguments 
upon  the  ground  of  which  a  reformation  is  con- 
tended for. 

As  a  remedy  to  thefe  difordcrs  it  has  been 
propofed  to  disfranchife  the  rotten  boroughs, 
and  abolilh  the  burgage  tenures,  and  add  to  the 
number  of  members  ferving  for  counties,  who 
are  feledted  from  a  defcription  of  men  leaft  lia- 
ble to  the  feducftion  of  corrupt  influence  ;  and 
who  can  have  no  temptation  to  depart  from  the 
intereft  of  the  people.  Another  remedy  pro- 
pofed, is  the  fhortening  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, by  which  the  connexion  between  the 
conflituent  and  the  reprefentative  is  ftrengthened, 
and  that  fubferviency  to  Minifters  which  gen- 
tlemen are  accufed  of,  proportionably  weakened. 

Parliament  heretofore  has  been  found  ade- 
quate to  all  the  purpofes  of  its  inftitution,  when 
arbitrary  power  has  been  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced, for  although  (under  different  reigns) 
many  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  they  have  been  fuccefsfuily  re- 
A  2  pelled. 
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nelled;  tne  ftrength  of  the  rcmed}",  always  keep* 
ing  jjacc  with  the  ftrcngth  of  the  injur}'  in- 
tended. It  is  not  prubribie  that  our  conftitution 
has  any  radical  dcfcdts  which  have  efcapcd  the 
uildom  of  our  forefathers:  the  great  Charter, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are  the  corner  ftonej  of 
our  freedom,  and  the  glorious  Revolution 
brought  about  in  1688,  certainly  confirmed  to 
Engliflimen  all  their  rights — with  a  knowledge 
of  thefe  things,  can  a  man  fay  the  misfortunes 
the  nation  at  prefent  labours  under  have  arifcn 
from  radical  defcdts  in  the  conftitution  ?  1  think 
they  cannot.  We  mult  look  for  other  caufes, 
l^efore  we  can  prefcribc  the  remedy.  It  may 
arife  either  from  maladminlftration  in  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 
for  the  worft  of  purpofes,  or  it  may  arife  from 
the  general  corruption  of  the  people,  which 
may  not  allow  the  executive  power  to  adt  upon 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  honour;  or  poflibly 
the  caufe  may  lie  betwieen  thefe  extremes. 

The  difafters  which  have  fallen  upon  great 
nations  and  brought  them  to  ruin,  are  feldom 
found  to  have  had  their  beginning  and  conclu- 
iipa  within  the  remembrance  of  one  lliort  life  ; 
^ut  unfortunately  for  this  devoted  country,  we 
have  feen  fuch  a  change  in  the  flate  of  this  na- 

tioHj 
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tion,  within  the  fhort  period  of  twenty  years,  as 
has  aftonifhed  the  good  people  of  England.  The 
confideration  of  our  national  difgraces,  which 
have  been  attended  with  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation of  having  been  purchafed  with  the  vitals 
of  the  country,  in  men  and  trcafure,  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  bofom  of  every  individual 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  diftrefles  which  haye 
accompanied  them,  aad  which  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, bear  down  this  country  for  generations 
to  come  : 

f*  That  England  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others 
-*'  Hath  made  a  Ihameful  conqueft  of  itfelf." 

Shakespeare. 

Seeing  the  effeds  which  have  been  produced 
from  caufes  fecret,  or  not  generally  feen,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  at  all  wonderful  that  the  multi- 
tude ihould  fly  to  any  alternative,  which  may 
promife  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances ;  and 
amongft  others  to  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
Many  members  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  fupport  fuch  a  meafure,  as  being  the 
wilb  of  their  conftituents,  and  others  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  they  are  free  from  the 
imputation  of  being  indiffere;jt  to  the  profperity 
pf  the  nation. 


Jt 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  preference  (hi 
the  firft  inftance)  is  due  to  that  part  of  the  rc- 
prefentation  of  the   people  which  is  compofed 
of  the  country  gentlemen.     They  are,  if  I  may 
be  allowed   the  expreiTion,  attached  to  the  foil 
itfelf.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  arti- 
cles of  commerce  with  which  Providence  has 
fo  highly  gifted   this   fair   ifland,    have   been 
drawn  forth,  fo  as  to  produce  that  tranfcendent 
power  which  we  had  long  enjoyed  unrivalled, 
by  the  exertions  of  other  clafles  of  men,  the 
merchant  adventurers,  and  thofe  enterprifing  and 
bold  fpirits  which  the  principles  of  our  happy 
conflitution  naturally    give  birth   to.       From 
their  exertions  has  grown  our  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  the  creation  of  our  fleets  to  defend 
it,    and  thofe  manifold   bleflings  which    have 
followed  our  having  the  command  of  the  fea. 
This  part  of  the  empire  is  reprefented  in  Par- 
lianient  (generally)  by  means  of  thofe  boroughs 
which  are   come-at-able  for  money,  and  there- 
fore termed  rotten  boroughs ;   and  I  believe  each 
of  thefe  conftituent  parts  is  as  necelTary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  as  the  workings  of  the 
mind  is  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  body. 

The  borough  reprefentatlon   is  compofed  of 
gentlemen  of  all  defcriptions,  merchants,  law^^ 

yers;, 
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yers,  feamen,  and  foldiers.  It  is  by  the  bo- 
roughs, in  a  great  degree,  that  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  h  protected,  and  the  balance  be- 
tween the  landed  and  monied  intereft  preferved. 
Certainly  the  boroue;h  reprefentation  leaves  an 
opening  for  the  adtniffion  of  flrangers  into  Par- 
liament, and  with  it  the  pollibility  of  as  much 
merit  as  the  nation  can  give.  I  fay  the  poffibi- 
lity  only,  which  I  oppofe  to  the  objeftion  made 
to  the  admiiiion  of  ftrangers,  namely,  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  corrupted.  But  independ- 
ant  of  this  objection  which  I  fhall  conlider  by 
and  by,  I  am  not  clearly  of  opinion  that  gen- 
tlemen of  the  vicinity  are  always  the  moft  eli- 
gible perfons  to  ferve  in  Parliament.  They 
may  Ovve  their  election  rather  to  local  influence, 
than  a  preference  due  to  goodnefs  of  charadter, 
either  in  point  of  ability  or  integrity. 

There  Is  llkewife  another  coniideration  which 
deferves  fome  attention.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  the  do(ftrine  of  Parliament,  that  a  repre- 
fentative  Is  not  to  confider  himfelf  as  fimply  re- 
prefenting  his  conllituents,  but  when  in  debate, 
to  confider  himfelf  as  a  reprefentative  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Were  It  otherwife,  to  procure 
fome  advantage  to  his  borough,  he  might  vote 
againft  the  general  good  of  the  whole.     Stran= 

sreri 
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gers  might  perhaps,  on  this  ground  be  mortf 
free  to  make  a  decifion,  than  a  membtr  more 
intimately  connedled  with  his  borough. 

That  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  increafed 
far  beyond  its  due  bounds,  was  the  fcnfc  of  a 
■former  Parliament,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  fenfe 
of  every  independent  man  in  the  kingdom  ; 
however,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  a  reform 
in  Parliament  will  tend  in  any  degree  to  remove, 
or  even  Ihake  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown, 
or  which  amounts  to  much  the  fame  thing,  that 
there  is  any  radical  defecfl  in  the  confticution  of 
the  Parliament,  to  which  a  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied, which  will  operate  to  lelfen  that  influ- 
ence. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  generally  underflood,  that 
thofe  Members  by  whom  the  bufmefs  of  ihe  na- 
tion is  conduded  in  the  Houre,  are  not  the 
county  Members.  They,  from  being  much  at 
their  eafe,  and  (generally  fpeaking)  not  having 
been  under  the  neceflity  of  exercifing  their  ta- 
lents by  any  extraordinary  induftry,  in  order  to 
their  advancement  in  life,  leave  the  field  open  to 
ihoie  who  will  acciuirc  the  neceflTary  knowledge 
in  every  branch,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  the 
Houfei  but  thofe  who  have  the  labour,  will  have 

th& 
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the  power  alfo,  andafhare  in  thofe  good  things, 
which  adminiftration  have  to  give ;  much  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  therefo^e^  comes  into 
the  hands  of  the  borough-members  unavoidably. 
It  follows  in  confequence,  that  with  the  advan- 
tages annexed  to  place,  thofe  members  will  be 
open  to  cenfure,  not  only  upon  juft  grounds, 
for  their  errors ;  but  from  being  in  lituations 
which  may  excite^  from  motives  of  envy  and 
competion,  conftru<flions  which  their  condudt 
may  not  merit :  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  origin  of  an  opinion,  that  borough-mem- 
bers are  more  liable  to  the  operation  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown  than  the  county  mem- 
bers. 

I  SHALL  not  make  any  diflindtion  between 
county  and  borough-members,  on  the  fcore  of 
bribery  in  compaffing  their  elefcions ;  becaufe 
I  do  believe  that  virtue  and  vice  are  diffcminated 
pretty  equally  throughout  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. And  I  believe,  candidates  for  counties 
have  felt  the  neceffity  of  being  liberal  to  their 
conftituents,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  candidates 
of  any  other  defcription  :  and  if  more  members 
are  added  to  the  counties^  the  field  will  be  ex- 
tended for  bribery  to  thrive  in.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  bribery  can  ever  be  abolilhed,  it  foU 
B  lows 
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lows  great  opulence,  as  naturally  as  the  fhadow 
follows  the  bod)'.  What  is  the  application  of 
many  of  the  gifts  which  are  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  other  than  fo  many  irrefiflible  arguments 
to  draw  a  veil  before  the  judgments  of  men, 
and  make  them  (fomctimes)  even  deceive  them- 
felves  ? 

On  the  fcore  of  abilities  it  might  be  invidi- 
ous to  draw  a  comparifon  between  county  and 
borough  members.     That  the  mind  is  inlargcd, 
and  the  faculty  of  judging  better  eftablifhed  by 
travel,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  I  believe 
that  flyle    of    travelling  which   is  undertaken 
folcly  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
is,  perhaps,  more  within  the  reach  of  county 
than  borough  members.     But  whether  or  not 
gentlemen  who  travel  for  improvement,  have 
their  talents    fo   improved   as  to   make  them 
warmer  advocates  for  liberty*  and  more  flrenu- 
ous  fupporters    of   this  excellent   conftitution 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  been,  I  think 
may  be   doubted..     My   opinion   is,   that  the 
powerful  are  twt  thofe  who  fee  and  feel  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  government   in    the   Ilrongefl 
point  of   view.      I  fpeak  in    general,  for   no 
doubt  there  are  fhining  examples  where  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  in  particular  inllancesi 

It 
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It  has  been  aiTerted  that  county   members 
can  have  no  temptation  to  depart  from  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  people  by  delign.     I  have  feen  no 
arguments  to  prove  (even  in  the  fmalleft  degree) 
that  county  members  are  not  to  be  feduced  from 
their  duty  to  the  people,  and  become  the  hum- 
ble fervants  of  the  crown,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  borough  members.     All  men  are  not  to  be 
tempted  with  the  fame  thing.  Some  are  fatisfied 
with  contracts  in  their  various  kinds,    others 
with  a  fituation  which  enables  them"  to  create 
a  comfortable  fubfiftence  no-body  knows  how. 
Some  men,  who  have  all  the  folid  enjoyments  of 
life,  are  to  have  their  imaginations  tickled  with 
empty  titles,  becaufe   a  fiiperabundant  plenty 
has  made  them  wanton  and  capricious.     I  da 
not  mean  to  be  fevere  upon  any  particular  clafs 
of  men  ;  but  fimply  to  Ihew,  that  it  is  from  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  and  not  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  our  national  misfortunes  are  to  be 
imputed.     County   and  borough   members  are 
alike  obnoxious  to  the  fnares  of  temptation. 

The  great  objection  to  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  is  founded  in  reafon,  is  the 
danger  left  any  material  alteration  ihould  arife 
to  affed:  the  balance  which  ought  ever  to  be 
B  2  preferved 
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nrcfcrved  between  the  commercial  and  the 
landed  intereft  of  the  kingdom.  Commerce  is 
the  foul  of  the  nation,  therefore  the  utmoft  at- 
tention IS  necell'ary  to  prevent  its  being  oppref- 
fed,  even  in  the  fmallcH  degree  by  the  landed 
intereft.  This  is  i.ot  to  be  fo  trffcctually  prer 
vented  by  fpeculative  opinions,  as  by  the  inter- 
vention of  thofe  members  of  the  Houfe,  who 
are  merchants,  and  have  an  intereft  in  its.pre- 
fervation,  and  who  fee  in  its  firft  fymptoms 
every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  injure  it. 
In  this  commercial  empire,  the  landed  intereft 
fhould  not  prej^onderate,  becaufe  if  commerce 
is  Ihackled  and  kept  down,  the  event  in  the 
end  mull  be,  that  our  importance  as  a  maritime 
power  will  fnik,  and  the  value  of  land  fink  in 
proportion  ;  but  no  fuch  effect  can  arife  from 
the  refolutions  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons  favour- 
able to  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  king- 
dom. 

'  j  oi  :■'. 
It  has  been  afferted  alio,  that  the  prefcnG 

deplorable  ftate  of  the  nation  is  owing  to  the 

inadequate  reprefentation  of  the  people  j    but  it 

has  been  aflerted   without  proof.     I    conceive 

the  American   war,    and    its   confequences,  to 

have  been  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  our  pre- 

fent  condition.     I  believe  it  is  generally  under- 

flood, 
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flood,  that  the  Minifter  under  whom  that  war 
was  begun,  and  conducted  throughout,  was  fup- 
ported  in  it  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  they 
were,  I  believe,  amongft  the  laft,  who  (upon 
principle)  abandoned  that  deflrudtive  projed:. 

The  noble  Lord  gulled  them  with  the  pro- 
fpe<ft,  that  a  revenue  might,  and  ought  to  be 
obtained  from  America,  which  would  in  fome 
degree  leffen  the  heavy  burthens  upon  this 
country.  That  war  brought  on  other  wars, 
and  the  exertions  made  by  England  aftoniftied 
Europe.  What  heart  does  not  bleed  when  they 
think  of  fuch  exertions  fo  greatly  mifapplied  ? 
this  war,  I  underlland,  increafed  our  national 
debt  one  hundred  millions  flerliog.  The  ex- 
penditure of  this  enormous  fum  certainly  af- 
forded the  miniHer  the  means  of  corruption, 
and  I  do  in  my  confcience  believe,  that  war 
was  continued  latterly  againft  the  wifhes  of  both 
the  landed  and  commercial  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion (and  particularly  of  the  latter)  by  fuch 
means  as  no  minifter  can  openly  avow.  It  is, 
I  apprehend,  from  conlidering  on  the  Confe- 
quences  of  the  American  war,  rather  than  the 
war  itfelf,  that  the  people  have  conceived  the 
profperity  of  the  nation  has  been  facrificed,  and 
from  an  inadequate  reprefen ration  of  the  people. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  idea  of  drawing  a  revenue  from 
America  began  it,  and  the  increafed  influence 
of  the  crown  continued  it. 

I  HAVE  not  any  doubt,  but  that  the  undue 
influence  of  the  crown  has  been  one  great  caufc 
of  the  calamities  we  are  now  fuffering.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  Angular  in  my  opinion,  but 
I  think  the  King's  Minifl:ers  have  uniformly 
purlued  a  condudt,  hoftile  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  honour  of  the  crown  :  under 
fuch  circumftances,  what  fliould  the  operation 
of  the  American  war  be,  other  than  we  have 
feen  it } 

Lord  North  as  a  Miniftcr  certainly  merits 
00  praife  :  for  whether  in  his  ininiftry  he  aftcd 
as  the  deputy  to  a  fecret  influence  ;  or  whetho* 
he  fuffered  th(Me  under  him  to  ufe  his  influence 
to  produce  unworthy  purpofes,  he  alone  ftands 
refponfible.  But  whatever  the  noble  Lord's 
condud:  might  have  been  as  a  Miniller,  his  abi- 
lities are  refpecflable ;  and  the  nation  has  only 
to  lament,  that  thofe  ufeful  talents  fliould  have 
been  fo  greatly  mifapplied.  Lord  North  con- 
tended in  a  very  able  fpeech  in  the  Houfe, 
againfl:  any  reform  in  the  reprefentation.  I 
d»re  fay,  he  very  well  knows,  that  our  dif- 
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graces  have  not  arifen  from  defeds  in  our  go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore  was  againll  an  inno- 
vation, which  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  was  ta 
Ihake  and  unhinge  the  conftitution. 

Admitting  there  were  added  fifty  Members 
to  the  countries,  and  that  they  were  the  moll 
competent  to  the  fervice  of  the  country ;  is  it 
a  decided  fadl,  that  they  are  the  beft  guardians 
of  the  public  liberty  and  public  credit?  I 
thinic  it  may  very  well  admit  of  a  doubt,  be- 
caufe  they  are  open  to  the  fnares  of  temptation, 
and  are  as  liable  to  fail  in  the  truft  repofed  in 
them,  as  other  men.  Let  it  be  confidered, 
how  greatly  the  peerage  is  increafed  very  re- 
cently, and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  readily  granted 
to  be  a  poffible  cafe,  that  it  may  hereafter  be 
confidered  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that  an  elec- 
tion for  a  county  is  to  be  followed  by  a  peerage; 
fuch  a  proceedure  may  be  continued  to  the  ex- 
tent I  m-rntion,  and  naturally  enough  follow 
what  has  been  already  done. 

By  fuch  a  condudl,  it  is  true,  the  croivn  might 
ellablifh  a  power  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
adequate  to  the  efFedcing  any  purpofe,  but  it 
would  be  for  a  time  only  ;  for  in  proportion  as 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  became 

weak 
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weak  and  languid,  the  Houfc  of  Peers  would 
become  formidable  to  the  executive  power,  by 
which  the  balance  of  the  three  eftates  would  be 
deftroycd.  What  the  confcquences  in  fuch  a 
cafe  would  be,  no  man  can  forefee ;  but  pro- 
bably it  would  produce  a  ftruggle  between  the 
executive  power  and  the  Lords,  which  might 
in  the  event  deftroy  the  liberty  of  the  nation 
for  ever. 

Now  will  any  man  pretend  to  fay  from  what 
has  paired  in  this  kingdom,  within  the  laft 
twenty  years,  that  the  people  have  any  founda- 
tion to  hope  material  benefit  from  any  innova- 
tion in  the  conftitution.  Ought  we  not  rather 
endeavour  to  avoid  fo  dangerous  an  experiment, 
and  look,  upon  it  with  a  fufpicious  eye.  It 
would  certainly  be  much  wifcr  to  overfet  the 
dodtrine  which  has  lately  been  broached  on  the 
fubjcdt  of  theWeftminfler  fcrutiny  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  the 
rights  of  the  eledtors  of  Wcllminfler,  which 
have  been  grofly  violated. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  the  Minifter 
who  is  to  bring  forward  the  motion  for  a  re- 
form in  Parliament,  is  the  man  who  oppofed 
the  people  of  Weftminftcr  from  being  heard  by 
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council  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe,  in  defence  of 
their  rights  on  this  very  fubjedr,  it  muft  be 
concluded,  either  that  the  Minifter  means  to 
ilir  a  bufinefs  in  which  he  is  not  ferious,  or 
which  he  means  to  pervert  to  ends  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  wifhes  of  the  people. 

That  there  are  defefts  in  the  reprefentation 
is  true,  but  they  are  defeats  which  are  befl  ex- 
plained by  aiking  what  is  there  in  the  world 
quite  perfect  ?     Time   has  ce^-tainly  wrought 
fome  change  in  the  conftirution,  but  though  in 
the  change  it  may  have  loft  in  fome  points,  it 
has  as  certainly  gained  in  others.   And  itlhould^ 
I  think,  be   remembered,  that  time  has   alfd 
eftablifhed  thofe  facred  rights,   upon  which  our 
liberty  refts ;  and  then  a  confideration  will  arife> 
whether  the  benefits  intended  by  what  is  called 
a  reformation,  may  not  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced   by   the   evil    confequences   it    may 
lead  to. 

The  deffedts  in  the  reprefentation  are  thofe 
boroughs,  either  where  there  are  no  conftituents, 
or  where  the  right  of  eleftion  is  confined  to 
the  property  of  an  individual,  and  where  con- 
fequently  the  original  intention  of  the  legiila- 
ture  is  defeated.  But  palpable  as  thefe  defe<fts 
C  are^, 
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arc,  I  know  not  upon  what  grounds  boroughs 
coming  under  this  defcription  can  be  deprived 
of  their  prcfcriptivc  right  of  returning  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  to  abolifii  it  would  be  little 
lejs  thanfuicide  in  a  Parliament,'^ 

But  if  thofe  who  hold  boroughs  in  pro- 
perty, would  follow  the  example  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Old  Sarum  (who  exprefled  his  wil- 
lingnefs  that  the  right  of  returning  members 
for  that  place  might  be  veiled  in  the  proprU 
etors  of  the  Bank  of  England)  and  fuffcr  their 
boroughs  to  be  adminiftered  by  fuch  corporate 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  as  Parliament  fnould 
judge  muft  eligible,  it  might  be  produdivc  of 
good,  whether  or  not  gentlemen  will  be  fo  pub- 
lic fpirited  1  know  not.  But  I  think  the  offer 
of  Old  Sarum  may  neverthelefs  be  accepted. 

I  AM  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  number 
of  reprefentatives  Ibould  be  neither  encreafed 
nor  diminifhed  ;  but  if  any  mode  could  be  fal- 
len upon  (with  the  confent  of  the  proprietors) 
to  make  the  reprefentation  of  the  boroughs 
above  alluded  to,  more  effedually  beneficial  to 
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the  nation,  by  renewing  what  mufl  have  been 
the  original  intention  of  the  legillature,  it  might 
help  to  reftore  vigour  to  the  conilitution,  with- 
out in  any  refpe<ft  endangering  it. 

Having  explained  upon  what  grounds  I  am 
averfe  to  any  alteration  which  mull  affect  the 
frame  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  either  in 
form  or  fubftance  ;  and  thinking  as  I  do,  that 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  is  one  great 
caufe  of  our  misfortunes,  the  adoption  of  any 
mcafure,  that  might  in  its  operation  have  the 
effedt  of  lelfening  it,  would  relieve  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  kingdom  of  many  of  its  obftruc- 
tions,  and  tend  to  purify  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  lingle  remedy  which  promifes  fo  much  effi- 
cacy towards  that  end,  as  the  fhortening  the  du- 
ration of  Parliament. 

By  giving  the  people  a  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  marking,  by  their  approbation,  or 
difapprobation,  the  condudl  of  their  reprefent- 
atives,  that  fubierviency  in  members  of  Parli- 
ament to  the  will  of  the  crown,  which  is  alledged 
againft  them,  would  certainly  be  checked,  if 
not  entirely  broken.  It  is  evident  that  the  of- 
tener  the  people  are  called  upon  to  make  their 
eledtion^  the  ftronger  and  more  intimate  the 
C  2.  con- 
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conncaion  ^vill  be  between  them  and  their  re 
prefen-adves.  And  uiV.eCs  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  bodv  of  the  people  is  corrupt,  ^wh.ch  1  am 
very  .unwilling  to  believe)  there  muft  rcfuk 
from  it  more  attention  from  members  to  the  m- 
tereft  of  the  public;  who,  if  they  betray  thetr 
trufl,  will  foon  be  taught  by  their  conftituents, 
in  what  light  they  confider  them. 

I  wiL^  not  take  upon  myfelf  to  fay,  (taking 
all  circun^ftances  into  confideration)  whether 
three  or  five  years,  inftead  of  feven,  would  be 
preferabk,  but  certainly  the  Ihorter  term  would 
operate  moft  effedually  to  the  relief  of  the  evils 
complained  of. 

The  principal  argument  in  objeftion  to  this 
has  been,  tliat  the  frequency  of  general  eka.ons 
would  greatly  increafe  bribery  amongft  the  peo- 
pie.  and  deftrov  their  morals  and  the  fp.t.t  of 
fnduftry,  by  drawing  them  from  the  occupa- 
tions,  by  which  alone,  for  the  profper,  y  of  the 
ftate.  they  ought  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
families. 

Some  regard  is  certainly  due  to  this  objec. 
tion  ;  but  I  think  it  is  by  no  means  fuch  an  one 
as  ought  to  be  put  in  the  balance,  when  oppo^ 
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fed  to  the  probable  advantages  which  would 
arife  from  having  Ihorter  parliaments  ;  would 
it  not  be  wife  to  rifque  this  inconvenience,  when 
it  is  to  produce  benefits  fo  fubflantial  ?  The 
frequency  complained  of,  would  certainly  re- 
duce the  great  expence  and  rioting  that  now  at- 
tend eledions.  The  reafons  I  need  not  men- 
tion, they  are  obvious  enough. 

In  treating  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  reform  in  the 
parliamentary  reprefentation,  volumes  might  be 
written  ;  but  after  faying  every  thing  that  could 
be  faid  upon  it,  and  adopting  the  wifefl  mea- 
fures  that  circumflances  would  allow,  the  good 
operation  of  them  would  depend  in  a  very  high 
degree  upon  the  fupport  to  be  given  them  by 
the  Sovereign,  feconded  by  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  thofe  whom  he  may  delegate  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  his  government ;  and  indeed  with- 
out making  any  change  at  all  in  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people,  thefe  are  means  fufhcient  for  pro- 
ducing the  ends  intended  by  fuch  a  change. 
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